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WHAT EVERY INTELLIGENT GREEK world is the constantly recurring theme, “How good we 
ALWAYS KNEW* are—at least how good we Americans are.” This is, 
to be sure, something less than novel. It reflects an 
I should like to make it very plain at the outset that attitude A. P. Herbert saw and satirized some years 
the following largely derisive remarks are not philo- #80 his ballad, The Englishman: 
logical i rpose ave “Se -casion n ; . 
logical in purpose. — I have on the present occasion no a ee ee a 
intention of informing anyone about anything, and the AGAR a Moanin te ana nickeas 
reader is expressly warned to proceed at his own risk. The earliest men, by some mistake, 
On the contrary, the general thesis which I propose Were foreigners all created; 
* ae 1 | i | al big \nd in this fix the world began, 
to offer is merely that the study of other cultures must Sk Mand comusieelh . aciien sues 
And there was born an Englishman 


of necessity be in some sense a criticism of our own 


lo this innocent and academic proposition (who except : : 
: . . 7 a Still half the sphere in darkness sat, 
for professional writers on education has ever doubted atiyaiees : ; 

~ : ; But Britons went and found it; 
it?) I wish to add another and more urgent one, that Phe Nekifiend cmece Hie Rash sean. Onl 
We flung the flag all round it; 


if ever there was a group of people which stood in need 
And if the sea, with stealthy care, 


of self-examination it is the people of modern America, 
‘ Threw ¢ isla here 
and to suggest that what has come in recent years to Threw up an island anywhere, 


be taken as the standard model of American character 


An Englishman was always there 


Then round the globe we looked, and lo! 


needs a vast amount of renovation on thé simple basis 


f what every intelligent Greek always knew. The foreigners did not shave, Sir, 
a on bs . Nor did we shrink from saying so 
Now one of the most striking things one must observe In accents bold and brave, Sir; 
We pointed out from day to day 
What we should do if we were they 


We made them love us in this way— 


in the constant stream of speeches on the state of the 


* This paper was read at the Fourth Annual Institute of the 
merican Classical League, at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, And I am tempted, I confess, 
1 June 21, 1951 To self-congratulation, 
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When I reflect that 
The virtues of my nation, 
And daily let my neighbours see 
How different their 


If they would but be ruled by me 


lives might be 


» world is sick and s 
renchmen mulishly remain 
As forei 5 

Thus er 

Conceive the difference, i 


Had Adam been an 


Yet it seems to me that we would be much more amused 
who behave in this absurd 
“Englishman” in 


only Englishmen 
way. But substitute 
the ballad, and 


we keep hearing, 


if it were 
‘American” for 
there we are. “O brave world,” 
“that hath such people in it.” Such 
who? As me, of This is what is 
known among some of our colleagues as moral ascend- 
ancy. We troubles, that is, but it is those foreign- 
ers—naughty 


new 


people as course. 
have 
people—who cause them. Iie are as good 
as good can be. 

If we turn from these comforting thoughts, however, 
to the matter of evidence, one might be inclined to ask, 
“How did this miracle happen, this 
Americans (to say nothing of 
probity and 


strange occurrence 
in which practically all 
Englishmen) reached the heights of recti- 
tude?” But we all know the answer to that. 
of course. As J. B. S. Haldane 


direct and 


Science, 


wrote in 1932, “These 


advances are the indirect consequences of 


science. Physics and chemistry have made us _ rich, 


healthy, and the application of scientific thought 
than 
process can 


biology 
to ethics by 


any dozen 


such men as Bentham has done more 
make us good. The 
Well, science has 
here we are, all rich, healthy, 


we kiiéw 


saints to 


only continue if science continues.” 


been marching on, and 


and noble—how happy, if only 


In this situation, I do not care¢ 


to rehearse the obvious 
Greeks, 
bril- 


I wish rather to 


subject, the debt we owe to the 
great though that is. It has been 


liantly urged by eloquent men. W1 


en of my 
frequently and 


is what we ought to have learned from the 
sort of contrast, to 
linguistic terms, 


deal wit! 
Greeks and 
put it rather 


have not learned, the 


unfairly in mere between 


what Greek we have borrowed—terms like philosophy, 


, 
I 
democracy ith 


history, ethics, poetry, drama, what we 


have not really borrowed and pretend we have—such as 


pneumonia, allergy, bursitis, streptococcus, arteriosclero- 


sis—those things which do not usually occur to us on 


Thanksgiving Day. Or, more brietly, Greeks gave 


us the atom, we added the bomb. 


What I am proposing, in any event, is somewhat as 
rapid and 
spread of Christianity in the 


least 


portant tl 


follows The otherwise quite inexplicable 


West was prepared by at 
Roman Empire 


two things, the 


and (more im- 
ony and Roman 
he intellectual ground upon which the Christian 


1e existence in Greek 


t 


et ot 


ethical system could flourish. Alexander the Great, after 
all, had opened the way for the doctrine of the brother- 
hood of man. And I venture to hope that with proper 
educational and ethical preparation, if the Americans of 
could be brought up to the intel- 
first century, even we might be 
Christian principles 


the twentieth century 
lectual level of the 
brought to act abroad 
which a majority of us profess at home. 


Now I am 
sure, when I 


upon those 


not bursting forth with any news, I am 
that the world is in no very 
happy state. No doubt some of have noticed it 
yourselves. The matter has recently been treated, in 
differing ways and on varying levels, such thinkers 
as Aldous Huxley, T. S. Eliot, J. P. Marquand, Senators 
Tobey and Kefauver, and Fred Allen. I need not at- 
tempt to improve upon their diagnosis or description, 


announce 
you 
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but it will suit my purposes to condense all of it into 
the simple statement, “We are in a mess.” 

Why? Now, of course, we may maintain, as ap- 
parently do those who are impressed by their own per- 
fection of character, that we are merely suffering, en 
masse, a re-enactment of Job, that we have been elected 
to suffer. Or we may look at the record of the past 
half-century or so and count the mistakes. They are 
many, they are serious, we made them all by ourselves. 
More than that, nearly all that has happened was pre- 
dictable, and being predictable, could have been fore- 
seen if we had taken thought, if we had not collectively 
been behaving like General Hooker, who made himself 
famous by heading a dispatch, “Headquarters in the 
Saddle,” to which Lincoln drily replied, “The trouble 
with Hooker is that his headquarters are where his 
hindquarters ought to be.” 

Yet of those who would concede our own responsibility 
for our mistakes, many will ask, “Why should I go back 
to the Greeks, as you appear to suggest? Plato, I know, 
had a great mind, but he was so very far away and 
long ago, what would he have to say to us now? Surely 
we have by this time learned all that he could teach us.” 
I have heard the question myself several times and in 
several forms, and when we consider carefully the sort 
of person who is asking it, we can see that the only fair 
(or courteous) answer must be, “Let us not put too 
much strain on you at the very first. Let us see whether 
at first you could learn enough from a moderately intel- 
ligent Greek of Plato’s period to make it worth while 
for Plato to talk to you. If you could start with some- 
thing merely sensible, you might perhaps in time reach 
something really philosophical.” 

Let me illustrate what I mean, and let us suppose that 
we have transported across time and space an Athenian 
of, say, the time of Aristotle, and given him a chance, 
which would certainly delight any Athenian of any 
period, to learn of American ways and manners, our 
language, our literature, and—worst of all—us. Let us 
conceive then that we have him among a group of ac- 
quaintances, men of some intelligence but perhaps not 
too much, say about that of an average college professor. 

“You ask me,” he might say, “what I think of the 
United States. I have hitherto avoided speaking too 
frankly on that subject. But since you wish to know 
what I really think, I must confess that my admiration 
for the novelty, the ingenuity, and the grandeur of your 
structures and devices soon gave way to a feeling of 
disappointment. When I first saw your country I was 
overwhelmed by your stupendous buildings, power plants, 
telephone and telegraph systems, your automobiles and 
airplanes. You seemed to me at first to be the greatest 
nation that had so far inhabited the earth. I read your 
New Testament and I was delighted. This, I thought, 
is a religion of great power and depth, a religion for 
great men and for simple men as well. The achievements 
of your chemists, your physicists, and your physicians 


filled me with great admiration. What you have learned 
about the external world, and your sincerity in the 
pursuit of physical truth at first made me think that you 
might have almost in your grasp the life of the gods. 

“But when | went among you in search of wisdom, and 
inquired into what you thought about things we would 
regard as important, what was really good, what was 
really just, what true, and what false, | began to suspect 
that you did not really know, but what was worse you 
did not really care. I had expected that you would by now 
be inquiring into whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, and, eventually, into whatsoever things 
are lovely, but all I hear is mention, without real inquiry, 
of whatever things are forward looking and progressive, 
what ever things are truly American, whatever things 
are modern, and most puzzling of all, whatever things 
are functional. I must be wrong, but you appear to me 
to apply the term ‘functional’ to things which are ugly 
but useful and feel somehow that they are therefore 
better than things which are useful and also beautiful. 

“On other things, too, I am perhaps merely puzzled. 
We Greeks think it was a great saying of Euripides, 
‘The tale of truth is always simple.’ At least the truth 
we can see, the truth we really understand is simple, 
while one of your favorite sayings is your poet’s, ‘A 
man’s reach should exceed his grasp.’ Now of course a 
man’s reach is going to exceed his grasp, but reaching 
for things and never quite grasping them is one of those 


things we reserved as a punishment for major crimes 
Apparently, however, you mean 
that your myths of modernism, progress, and Americanism 
are to take the place of inquiry, and that it is better to 
apply to major problems the sort of philosophy described 
in your anecdote of the man attempting to console a 


in the world below. 


friend after a disaster. “Take it philosophically. Don’t 
think about it.’ 

“Well, to take it thus philosophically, what of those 
great instruments of communication, your radio, your 
newspaper, your postal service? Are they really bringing 
you much profit, or for that matter, much pleasure? 
What, in fact, are they communicating? We do not have 
these devices and these organizations, but, frankly, as 
things are with you, I cannot say that | am really sorry. 
As far as I can see, what happens to you is something 
like this: Having been kept up late the night before by 
your modern conveniences of electric lights, telephone, 
radio or television, you arise in the morning, a little late 
and feeling fairly awful. This is | suppose the advan- 
tage of your clocks and watches. We are, perhaps, 
regularly late too, but having no satisfactory clocks to 
be late by, we hardly know it. Anyhow, to make sure 
what time it is, you turn on the radio and get the morn- 
ing news. The weather bureau takes pleasure in 
announcing that they have some perfectly foul weather 
in store for you. Then comes the foreign news. The 
foreign ministers of the Big Four, after weeks of shout- 
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ing about what to talk about, have reached substantial 
agreement on the proposition that this is the year 1951. 
It is now expected that a new conference of sub-ministers 
is to be called and it is to be hoped that after a sub- 
sequent conference of sub-sub-ministers a conference of 
office boys of legations may achieve substantial unanimity 
on the proposition of calling another conference. In 
China the communists are murdering all the opposition ; 
in parts of India the Moslems are slaughtering the 
Hindus; in other sections the Hindus are slaughtering 
the Moslems; in scattered areas the Moslems and Hindus 
have made peace and are united in slaughtering the 
Christians. In Czechoslovakia all non-communists are to 
be suppressed for making private and non-democratic 
remarks about the weather, in Jugoslavia all communists 
and non-communists are to be suppressed on grounds 
which the government will think up later. Pravda an- 
nounces from Moscow that thousands of Americans dis- 
guised as tourists carrying fishing rods are invading 
Canada this summer. This capitalist plot has not escaped 
the all-seeing eye of the Kremlin, which warns all citi- 
zens that these are really fifth-columnists who will enter 
Russia by the Arctic route and prepare for an invasion 
Immensely cheered by all this, you go down 
to breakfast and open the morning paper. What intel- 
lectual what delight in that! Thirty people 
crushed in a mine in West Virginia, fifty people killed 
in a railroad accident in Georgia, two score lost in the 


of Siberia. 


proht, 


Pacific in a plane crash, axe murders in Chicago, woman 
killed with a window weight in Los Angeles, small boy 
lost down a well in Omaha, typhoid fever in Kansas 
City, Republican crash 
with everyone bankrupt, Democratic economists predict 


economists predict a severe 
a boom with rising prices and a hundred percent rise in 
income taxes, the leading Hollywood actress has just 
divorced her fifth husband after an idyllic marriage of 
six weeks. ie 

“With this necessary addition made to your culture, 
letters, questionnaires 
What did have 

bills, a tax notice, 


you come to the mail. lamily 
from self-styled research bureaus 
for dinner on the 13th of March? 


communications from different charitable organizations, 


you 


all with blood-curdling tales of suffering to be alleviated, 
four letters from loan companies offering to lend you the 
money they know you need. No security. Just call on 
Cheerful Charles, leave your right arm and for an incon- 
sequential 16% he'll pay your bills. Vive letters from 
insurance companies, all with the burden, ‘You're not long 
for this world. Do you want your wife and children to 
starve ?’ 

“So with this cheery preparation for a day’s work, you 
struggle off to your office, leaving your wife, if. still 
strong enough, to listen to the soap operas on the radio 
and do the until the home 
from school to listen to their programs of death in the 


Old West, or other varieties of larceny, arson, kidnapping, 


housework children come 


and shooting until evening comes and you return, ready 
to relax with a good murder mystery. 


“Now what really puzzles me about all this is not that 
you manage to endure it, which I do indeed admire, but 
that you call it progress and appear to be proud of it. 
This is one of your myths, in fact, that I least understand. 
And here is a primary difficulty: we expect our people 
to know what the story of a myth is, but would not 
dream of asking anyone to believe it, while with you 
every one is expected to believe the myth, but what the 
story is seems impossible to find out. I perceive that 
Progress is in some sense parallel to Pegasus, the winged 
horse that might have flown to heaven, but the figure is, 
I know, too poetic for your rhetoric. Perhaps it goes 


something like this, that long ago one of your gods, 
the god of Busyness, perhaps, to whom you seem to be 
particularly devoted, presented one of your heroes with 


a magic tow truck called Process of History. Your 
hero backed the magic contraption up to his people and 
with a hook through their bustles, they have ever since 
been dragged onward and upward while they spend 
their time selling each other vitamin tablets, breakfast 
foods, and soap. But if onward and upward, from what 
No one will say, but merely utters piously, 
Could it possibly be that one of your 
was telling the truth 


and to what? 
‘Excelsior.’ 
modern poets A. E. 
when he wrote, 


Housman 


His banner bore the strange device 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup? 

Is it onward and upward toward more Wheaties and Coca 
Cola and that is all? Yet if this is so, I can understand 
why one of your scientists wrote that if man must destroy 
himself, he hoped the rat would not have been exter- 
minated, ‘an animal,’ as he said, ‘of considerable enter- 
prise which stands as good a chance as any other of 
evolving towards intelligence.’ It is not hard to grant 
it. If comfort, security, peace is all you want, no doubt 
the rat, once he had learned the love of money, which 
is what you now call security and prosperity, could 
share your deepest ideals. Perhaps, in fact, he does 
already. 


“Vet what distresses me about your myth of progress 
is that you do not acknowledge it as a myth, but treat 
fact, and what is worse, you draw conse- 
And one of the most serious consequences 


Granted I can 


it as sober 
quences from it. 
is your myth of modernism. 
of course see that if your course has been ever onwards 
has happened 


progress, 
and upwards, then naturally whatever 
most recently, even if it is a style in women’s hats or in 
Medern science has 
Science.’ 


dance music, must be what is best. 
proved—no matter what. You chant, ‘Amen. 
Psychology has demonstrated—you do not look to the 
demonstration. If Professor Biersteinbrecher, — the 
famous psychologist of West Dry Run University, has 
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just demonstrated that man’s deepest desire is to collect 
bottle caps, then it must be so. That Plato, Aristotle, 
Confucius, Jesus, Mohammed took a different view of the 
case is quite irrelevant. Who were those fellows? 
This is the year 1951. You can’t turn back the clock. 


“But of course it isn’t the year 1951 everywhere, is it? 
I have heard in Utah a tale that the lost tribes of Israel 
had migrated under the sea to the Americas. And if 
this is not the general form of your myth, it is obvious 
that Americanism means in some sense that God has 
shed his grace on you and hadn't quite enough left over 
for other people. A comfortable doctrine, no doubt. 
You can, and some of your most popular wise men want 
to, convert what I hear was the Stoic doctrine Live 
According to Nature into ‘Doin’ What Comes Naturally.’ 
You can follow your own selfish interests, vote for the 
candidate who offers your class or group the biggest 
protit for your ballot, and you will be American, 
modern, and democratic. And by a pleasant combination 
of all these you can contrive the new democratic 
aristocracy. Merely take the trouble to be born in the 
right country in the right century, and no more is expected 
of you—except of course paying the taxes. 


“I do not mean to be unfair, but is there any other 
way of accounting for the rather novel view you take of 
what is good and what is evil? We used to believe, 
before Plato at least, that the problem of good was the 
relation of man to man. The Hebrews, I have recently 
learned, conceived it as the relation between man and 
God. Either of these I can understand, but your doctrine 
appears to be that men and women are good or bad not 
because of their relation to God or to other individuals, 
but to your own American interests. You are in your 
own view, of course, a good nation, and I concede it. 
I think you are. But from here on you confuse me. 
The Germans, you say, are a very bad nation. The 
Russians were a good nation so long as they fought on 
the side of the Allies in the first World War. When they 
had a revolution and made peace, they were a bad nation 
and remained so until, attacked by the Germans, they 
fought back and became, because you were on the same 
side, a good nation. The Finns were a good nation when 
attacked by the Russians. When the Russians became a 
good nation and the Finns fought back, the Finns were a 
bad nation. Now the Russians are a bad nation and the 
linns are becoming a good nation. Can you really 
believe, when you swing like a weathercock in any breeze, 
that God has appointed you to judge? We Greeks, at 
least, had learned that the world is too small a place 
to support the luxury of hating one’s neighbor on sheer 
whim. 


“But you tell me that you are superior because of your 
democracy. Now I certainly agree that your system of 


government is a very good one, if you could spare it any 
of your valuable time, and that that of your former 
friends the Russians is a thoroughly bad one. But all 
that I can find that you Americans agree upon about 
democracy is that it is a very good thing, though just 
what is it you are unable to say. 


“Well, democracy is one of our little contrivances. 
We invented it, and we failed with it. Democracy is 
nothing but the rule of the demos, the people. It is not 
eternal salvation, it is merely a form of government. 
And you may learn from our experience that forms and 
institutions depend on men and women. A monarchy 
may be a good government if the ruler is wise and good; 
an aristocracy may be a good government if the nobles 
are wise and good. Do you imagine that a democracy will 
be a good government if the citizens are selfish, foolish, 
and dishonest? Of course, you say, that couldn’t happen 
to you. You are a Christian nation. Now if you mean 
by that an acceptance of the ideals of your New Testa- 
ment, I have no doubt that, as far as you understand them, 
you do accept them. But let me ask you in one specific 
way, how seriously do you take them? What efforts, 
for example, do you make to teach your children to be 
wise and good? You send them to school, naturally, and 
although the salaries you pay the teachers could hardly 
be counted as mad-cap generosity, you get the children 
there. But when they are there, it is important to you 
that your boys spend hours learning to throw a ball 
through a hoop, but you would not waste their time 
learning languages, because that isn’t practical. You 
commend painstaking care in throwing a football under 
adverse conditions, but practice to open the door to the 
cultural history of the West isn’t practical. Mathematics 
and history aren’t practical, but baseball is serious 
business. Reading books on spring afternoons is asking 
too much of the growing child, but batting practice 
determines the fate of nations and must be got in. It is 
unjust to demand of the student precision even in the use 
of his native language, but the coach has got to get an 
off-tackle play just right. 


“Where, then, in this program of mens vacua in corpore 
sano do you arrange for matters of ethics and religion? 
Very adroitly, it seems to me. You cheerily turn them 
over to the schools, at the same time forbidding them 
to teach anything pertaining to religion. The schools 
must then, of necessity, turn the problem over to the 
churches, which are then forbidden, by the majesty of 
your law, from teaching children in the public schools, 
even at their own expense. And so having gone to a 
great deal of trouble you have established a bucket bri- 
gade to pass an empty bucket and you have done your 
duty. 

“No doubt you now think that I take a dismal view 


of your accomplishments and hold no hope for your 
prospects. The fact is quite the contrary. I hold the 
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cheerful view that the future is with you if you would 
only stop talking so much and start thinking just a 
little. Thinking about what? Let us start with Gndéthi 
seauton, rather simple self-knowledge. Your achieve- 
ments in natural science and in scholarship are in. fact 
great. And the reason is not far to seek. Because in 
these and these alone you have clung to the faith we 
held, that knowledge is in itself a good thing, that the 
man who knows enough will act rightly. In science and 
in scholarship alone you have not asked, ‘Is it profitable? 
Is it progressive? Is it socially useful? Is it capitalistic, 
socialistic, communistic 2? You have asked only ‘Is it right 
or wrong?’ And all that is really impressive in the 
modern mind has come in those fields where men have 


asked and tried hard to answer rather useless questions 
One of your most interesting heroes, Sherlock Holmes, 


did not care whether the earth moved round the sun or 
the sun around the earth. For practical purposes, who 
can say that he was wrong? You find this eccentric, I 
know, but only when applied to things. When it is applied 
to peoples and their cultures, what they feel or think 
or have to say, you really agree with Holmes’ proposition. 
Unfortunately there is a serious scientific fact about the 
earth that you ignore, and that is that there are people 
in it. Most of the joy and nearly all the sorrow in the 
world come from that fact. Now there is at least one 
way to tell the difference between people and apes. 
People talk, and what is more, the particular way or 
ways in which they talk must be taken as the most 
distinctive part of their culture. So I suggest that 
you begin at the begining of western culture and learn 
to know what we said and what it was that we knew. 
Perhaps you might come to see what a scholar long 
since saw, that man with his present knowledge is a 
dwarf sitting on the shoulders of the giants of the past. 
With this much in view you might come to humility of 
a sort, at least enough not to deceive yourselves so 
thoroughly, not to be so ready to believe in the wisdom 
of fools or the depravity of those who disagree with you. 
Because it is only through knowledge of self first and 
man second that one can come near to attaining the clear 
mind, the cool heart, and the respect for fact which lie 
at the base of what we once called sdéphrosyné. That is 
a great aim, no doubt, but until you have attained it, 
you could learn at least not to keep up to date by open- 
ing your mouth and shutting your eyes. And when you 
are told that Fate is in every way making you better 
and better, which is what you call progress, that the love 
of money is the true aim of man, which you call economic 
determinism, that justice, honor, integrity are merely 
accidents of time and place, which you call sociological 
ethics; when you hear these things, remember the maxim 
of Epicharmus, ‘Be sober and remember to doubt, for these 
are the sinews of the mind.’” 

KENNETH M. Appott 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


SECOND ANNUAL SURVEY OF COLLEGE 
TEXTBOOKS* 


This department, established on the recommendation of the 
American Philological Association (cf. CW 44 [1950/51] 182- 
183), is conducted by Wittiam H. Staut, Contributing Editor, 
with the assistance of Konrap Gries, Susan H. Martin, and 
ApELAIDE DoucLas Simpson. It presents an annual survey of 
college textbooks, both Latin and Greek (annotated texts, gram- 
mars, and dictionaries), which are currently in print. Suggestions 


and notices of errors and omissions will be gratefully received. 


The following abbreviations are used: 
A&B: Allyn and Bacon Ha: Harvard U. Press 
ABC: American Book Co. 2: D. C, Heath 
C: Cambridge U. Fress : Macmillan 
DM: Declan X. McMullen Oxford U. Press 
F: Follett Pub. Co Prentice-Hall 
G: Ginn and Co. SF: Scott, Foresman 
The data are presented in the following order: Editor, title, 
publisher, number of pages (where available), list price. 


LATIN TEXTBOOKS 


Plautus 

Durham, Amphitruo. (A&B) 64. $1.56. 

Lindsay, Captivt. (O) 120. $1.25. 

Moseley, Hammond, Menaechmi. (Ha) 131. $2.00. 
Sonnenschein, Mostellaria. (QO) 202. $1.50. 
Sturtevant, Mostellarta. (Yale U. Pr.) 125. $2.00. 
Sturtevant, Pseudolus. (Yale U. Pr.) 122. $2.00. 
Sonnenschein, Rudens. (QO) 188. $1.50. 

Fennell, Stichus. (C) 74. 806. 

Gray, Trinummus. (C) 241. $1.25, 


Terence 

Ashmore, Complete Comedies. (O) 716. $3.25. 
Sloman, Adelphi. (QO) 162. $1.50. 

Ireeman, Sloman, Andria. (QO) 156. $1.50. 
Sloman, Phormio. (QO) 176. $1.25. 


Lucretius 

Kelsey, Bks. 1-6. (A&B) 442. 

Trevelyan, Bks. 1-6. (C) 310. 

Lee, Bks. 1-3. (M) 234. $1.00. 

Duff, 3 vols.: Bks. 1; 3; 5. (C) $1.25: 904: 80¢. 
Catullus 

Merrill, Poems. (Ha) 289. $3.25. 

Macmillan, Selections. (QO) 121. $1.00. 

Simpson, Selected Poems. (M) 208. 90¢. 

Smith, Melluish, Selections. (Allen-Unwin) 126. 60¢. 


Cicero 

Brady et al., Pro Archia. (DM) 68. 75¢. 

Reid, Pro Archia. (C) 94. 656. 

Reid, Pro Balbo. (C) 114. 50¢. 

Heitland, Cowie, In Caecilium, In Verrem I. -(C 
70¢. 


* For secondary school textbooks see American Classical League 
Service Bureau, Publications, No. 448, “A List of Secondary 
Latin Textbooks” (revised April 1951). 15 cents 
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Austin, Pro Caelto. (QO) 152. $1.50. Smith, Odes, Epodes. (G) 443. $3.25. 
Fausset, Orationes Caesarianae. (QO) 116. $1.25. Wickham, Odes, pe o = ig res 
) +p > Gow, 6 vols.: Odes 1; 3; 4; Epodes; Satires 1; <. 
Donnalty, Pro lege Roni. (DM dies $1.00. riestdd: aceite 
Nicol, Pro lege Mantlia. (C) 131. 706. Page, Odes 3. (M) 183. 64¢. 
Colson, Pro Milone. (M) 136. 80¢. Wickham, Selected Odes. (O) 144. $1.25. 
Donnelly, Pro Milone. (DM) 247. $1.25. Rolfe, Satires, Epistles. (A&B) 547. $4.40. 
Poynton, Pro Milone. (O) 156. $1.25. Shuckburgh, [Epistles 1. (C) $1.00. 
Reid, Pro Milone. (C) 198. $1.00. 
Grose-Hodge, Murder at Larinum. (C) 111. 606. 
Heitland, Pro Murena. (C) 132. 80¢. 
Denniston, Orationes Philippicae 1-2. (QO) 210. $2.75. 
Holden, Pro Plancio. (C) 311. 90¢. Livy 
ce encligat agg tar omg Westcott, Bk. 1; 21-30: sel. (A&B) 464, $4.16. 
Cee te Rade one (C Faves, WX. AS) Se 
Kilent ts wcnleiela ‘De prion ( A&B) : eee, ms t Mage a 
Reid De amicitia (C) 174 90¢ ee Stephenson, Bk. 4. (©) 90¢. 
’ Peek ge Marshall, Bk. 6. (C) 80¢. 


Propertius 
Butler, Barber, Elegies. (O) 491. $7.00. 
Postgate, Select Poems. (M) 272. S125. 


Shuckburg de icitia. (2 74. 50¢. ‘4 , 

ies ee sets ne — pope 504 Anderson, Bk. 9. (C) 300. 80¢. 
et a ae See ee ee Bechtel, Bks. 21-39: sel. (SF) 174. $1.60. 

Kellett, De divinatione: sel. (C) 178. 70¢. ; e kl *) 00¢ 

Reid, De finibus 1-2. (C) 247. $3.75 pases Poet pay: 

H Id D . pres C) 21 00¢.. Capes, Melhuish, Bk. 21. (M) 197. 60¢. 

» > offictis 3. 22 ( 3 , pe 

ec pg ob whe ‘ : C) 71 ; $1.50 Capes, Melhuish, Bk. 22. (M) 213. 72¢. 

i ae en a ee eet ee Pyper, 2 vols.: Bks. 21; 22. (O) 192; 196. $1.00 each. 
Hart, Scipio’s Dream. (A&B) 26. 44¢. > 1 9 . 4 

ii es Peskett, Bk. 23. (C) 90¢. 

Huxley, De senectute. (O) 150. $1.00. 
Shuckburgh, De senectute. (M) 226. 75¢. 


: Campbell, Bk. 27. (C) 80¢. 
) Edwards, Camillus. (C) 60¢. 
Dougan, Tusc. disp., Vol. I. (C) 316. $3.50. ‘ ; : ; 
ougan, T'usc. disp. Vol. I. (C) 316 0 Lake, Porter, Hannibal, Scourge of Rome. (C) 120. 606. 


5 

Dougan, Henry, Tusc. disp., Vol. Il. (C) 362. $4.50. ren : = 
een eee = en disp., Vol i s Bins $4.50 Macauley, Hannibalian War. (M) 159. 80¢. 
Nutting, Tusc. disp. 1, 3,5. (A&B) 358. $3.88. e : P 2 
: ‘ 2 Edwards, Horatius. (C) 95. 60¢. 
Bennett, Sel. Orat., Let., De senec. (A&B) $2.84. SES ae eh > *\ 7 on 
Duff, Selected Letters. (C) 126. 60¢ Edwards, Kings of Rome. (C) 77. 60¢. 

seri pik a . Weatherhead, Revolt and Fall of Capua. (C) 208. : 
Horn, Eighteen Roman Letters. (O) 128. 90¢. , ieee iidieaal dite: (C) ame 
Irvine, Letters: sel. (C) 291. $1.25. Ovid 
Poteat, Selected Letters. (He) 290. $2.40. Kelsey, Scudder, Selections. (A&B) $2.36. 
Turberville, Cicero and Anthony. (QO) 128. $1.00. Freeman, Selections. (QO) 128. $1.00. 
How, 2 vols.: Sel. Let. (O) 276; 587. $2.00; $3.00. Sidgwick, Fasti 6. (C) 116. 75¢. 

Summers, Metamorphoses 8. (C) 127. 60¢. 

Sallust Simpson, Tristia. (C) 102. 60¢. 
Nall, Catiline. (M) 203. 72¢. 
Summers, Catiline. (C) 160. 80¢. 
Summers, Jugurtha. (C) 228. $1.25. 


Phaedrus 
Flather, Fables 1-2. (C) 81. 60¢. 


, Lucan 
Vergil Postgate, Bk. 7. (C) 136. 80¢. 
Papillon, Haigh, 2 vols.: Opera. (QO) $2.50 each. 
De Veau, Bucolics. (O) 244. $1.25. Petronius and Seneca 
Gardiner, Eclogues, Georgics: sel. (O) 144. 85¢. Sedgwick, Cena and Apocolocyntosis. (O) 148. $1.75. 
Knight, Ecl., Georg., Aen.: sel. ( Sibese- A /nnries) Liz, Quintilian 
Page, Becotes and Georgics. (M) 396. $1.50. Colson, Bk. 1. (C) 306. $5.50. 
Sidgwick, Bucolics. (C) %. 754. Peterson, Bk. 10. (O) 196. $1.25. 
noes Georene St Set en Soe Austin, Bk. 12. (O) 293. $3.75. 
Sidgwick, Georgics 4. (C) 90. 75¢. 
Horace Martial 
Bennett, Rolfe, Complete Works. (A&B) 1059. $5.32. Francis, Tatum, Epigrams: sel. (C) 253. $2.00. 
Macleane, Chase, Works. (A&B) 592. $4.16. Westcott, 120 Epigrams. (A&B) 81. 60¢. 
Bennett, Rolfe, Odes, Epodes. (A&B) 513. $4.40. Kennedy, Martial and Pliny: sel. (C) 80¢. 
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Pliny 

Duff, Epist..6. (C) 114. 80¢. 

Allen, Selected Letters. (O) 150. $1.25. 

Poteat, Selected Letters. (He) 232. $2.20. 

Prichard, Bernard, Selected Letters. (OQ) 208. $1.25. 

Robinson, Selections. (Allen-Unwin) 111. 60¢. 

Tanzer, Selected Letters. 

Westcott, Selected Letters. (A&B) 326. $2.84. 

Tacitus 

Church, Brodribb, Agricola. (M) 102. 60¢. 

Agricola. (O) 280. $2.00. 

Gudeman, Agricola, Germania. (A&B) 421. $3.96. 

Anderson, Germania. (O) 294. $1.75. 

Allen, Annals 1-6. (G) 444. $3.50. 

Furneaux, Pitman, 2 vols. : 
$1.75. 


Davies, //istories 1. 


Furneaux, Anderson, 


(C) $1.25. 


Juvenal 

Duff, Satires. (C) 523. $1.75. 

Hardy, Thirteen Satires. (M) 337. $1.25. 
Wright, Satires. (G) 240. $3.00. 


Suetonius 


Butler, Cary, Divus Julius Caesar. (QO) 188. $2.00. 


Apuleius 

Pike, Short Stories. (A&B) 187. $2.40. 
Aulus Gellius 

Westcott, Fifty Stories. (A&B) 81. 44¢. 


Church Fathers; Late Latin 
Campbell, McGuire, Aug., Confess. 1-9. 
Most, Aug., De Civ. Det: sel. 


$2.50. 


Crehan, Osterley Sel. Lat. Fath. (Longmans) 109. $1.50. 


Hebert, Sel. from Latin Fathers. (G) 186. $3.75. 


Radius, Selections from Lactantius’ Divinae Institutiones. 


(W. B. Eerdmans Pub. Co.) 139. $2.50. 
Wordsworth, White, Nov. Test. Lat. (O) 640. $2.75. 
Beeson, Primer of Mediev. Lat. (SK) 389. $3.00. 
Harrington, Mediaeval Latin. (A&B) 727. $3.96. 
Waddell, Book of Med. Lat. 

$1.00. 


Classical Latin Readers 

Basore, Weber, Elegy, Epigram, Satire. 
Basore, Weber, Latin Poetry. (A&B) 366. $2.64. 
Bushnell, Readings from Latin lerse. 
Freeman, Lat. Poet.: Cat. to Claud. (QO) 176. $1.25. 
Harrington, Scott, Lat. Prose, Poetry. (G) 624. $4.50. 
] ockwood, 2 vols. 
Martin, Martin, Lat. Poet. of Emp. (A&B) 474. $2.64. 
Scoon et al., Sel. Rom. Hist. Lit. (A&B) 288. $2.64. 
Smith, Clement, Latin Selections. (A&B) 446. $3.52. 


Latin Grammars; College Elementary Latin Books 
\llen, lementary Latin Grammar. (QO) 224. $1.25. 


(Stechert-Hafner) 292. $2.50. 


Annals. (O) 308; 404. $2.00; 


(PH) 267. $3.00. 
(Cath. Educ. Pr.) 225. 


(Barnes & Noble) 85. 


(A&B) 96. 44¢. 


(A&B) 109. $1.60. 


Surv. Cl. Rom. Lit. (PH) $3.00 each. 


Allen, Greenough, New Latin Grammar. (G) 490. $3.68. 

Bennett, New Latin Grammar. (A&B) $1.92. 

Charney, Survey Latin Fund. (W. C. Brown Co.) 198. 
$3.00. 

Gildersleeve, Lodge, Latin Grammar. (He) 560. $3.00. 

Hettich, Maitland, Latin Fundamentals. (PH) 485. $4.25. 

Lindsay, Short Hist. Lat. Grammar. (O) 236. $1.75. 

Miller, /ntroduction to Latin. (Privately printed; address 
U. of Pittsburgh) 357. $3.00. 

Yenni, New Latin Grammar. (A&B) $2.64. 


GREEK TEXTBOOKS 


Homer 

Monro, 2 vols.: Iliad. (QO) 476; 448. $2.00 each. 

Keep, /liad 1-6. (A&B) 523. $3.56. 

Lawson, /liad 9-10. (C) 132. $1.00. 

Edwards, 4 vols.: J/liad 6; 22; 23; 24. (C) 
75-80¢ each. 

Price, /liad 21. (C) 111. $1.00. 

Benner, /liad: sel. (Appleton-Century) 522. $2.50. 

Merry, 2 vols.: Odyssey. (O) 400; 412. $1.75; $2.75. 

Stanford, 2 vols.: Odyssey. (M) 432; 452. $2.00 each. 

Perrin, Seymour, Odyssey 1-4, 9-12. (G) 419. $3.25. 

Edwards, Nairn, 5 vols.: Odyssey 6-7; 9; 10; 11; 21. 
(C) 88-152. 65¢-$1.10. 

(See also infra, under “Greek Grammars” and “Diction- 


87-110. 


aries.” ) 


Greek Lyric Poets 
Geerebaert, McCool, Sel. fr. Gr. Lyr. Poets. (DM) $1.50. 


Moore, Greek Lyric Poets. (Ha) 130. $2.50. 


Aeschylus 

Lawson, Agamemnon. (C) 215. $3.25. 
Sidgwick, Choephoroi. (O) 159. $1.50. 
Rackham, Prometheus Bound. (C) 127. $1.00. 


Sophocles 

Bayfield, Antigone. (M) 174. 60¢. 

Jebb, Shuckburgh, 7 vols.: Ajar; Antigone; 
Oedipus Coloneus; O0cdipus Tyrannus; 
Trachiniae. (C) 251-350. $1.75 each. 

Campbell, Abbott, Oedipus Tyrannus. 


Electra; 
Philoctetes; 


(O) 147. $1.25. 


Euripides 
Bayfield, Alcestis. 
Dodds, Bacchae. 


(M) 136. 68¢ 
(O) 288. $2.00. 
Denniston, Electra. (O) 271. $3.00. 
Bond, Walpole, Hecuba. (M) 176. 64¢. 
Owen, Jon. (O) 240. $3.00. 
Platnauer, /phigenia in Tauris. (QO) 209. $2.00. 
Bayfield, Medea. (M) 159. 60¢. 
Page, Medea. (O) 259. $1.75. 
Freeman, Scenes from Trojan War. (O) 96. $1.75. 
Nicklin, Suppliant Women. (O) 132. $1.25. 
Hadley et al., 11 vols.: Alcestis; Cyclops; Hecuba; 
Helena; Herc. Fur.; Hippolytus; Iph. Aul.; Medea; 


Orestes; Phoenissae; Rhesus. (C) 80¢-$1.50 each. 
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Aristophanes 

Merry, 4 vols.: Birds; Clouds; Frogs; Peace. (O) 194; 
116; 156; 170. $1.75; $1.25; $1.25; $1.75. 

Graves, 3 vols.: Acharnians; Peace; Wasps. 
253. $1.10-$1.25. 

Green, Plutus. (C) 100. $1.25. 

Oldaker, Scenes from Birds. (C) 92. 70¢. 


(C) 158- 


Herodotus 

Shuckburgh, 3 vols.: Bks. 4; 6; 9. (C) 348; 307; 286. 
$1.25; $1.25; $1.40. 

Powell, Bk. 8. (C) 192. $1.75. 

Edwards, Salamis. (C) 94. 60¢. 

Farnell, Tales. (M) 63. 60¢. 

Lowe, Wars of Greece and Persia. (O) 144. $1.00. 


Thucydides 

Marchant, Bk. 1. (M) 281. $1.10. 

Spratt, Bk. 6. (C) 450. $1.50. 

Colson, Rise of Athenian Empire. (M) 117. 56¢. 
Marchant, Athenian Disaster in Sicily. (M) 106. 606¢. 


Xenophon 

Goodwin, White, Anabasis 1-4. (G) 290. $4.00. 

Kelsey, Zenos, Anabasis 1-4. (A&B) 568. $4.28. 

Murray, Anabasis. (SF) 518. $3.50. 

Edwards, 6 vols.: Anabasis 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6. 
135. 75-80¢ each. 

Pretor, Anabasis 1-2. (C) 238. $1.10. 

Pretor, Anabasis 4 (C) 70¢. 

Phillpotts, Jerram, Anabasis: sel. (O) 246. $1.25. 

Walpole, Anabasis 1. (M) 143. 64¢. 

Welch, Duffield, Anabasis: sel. (M) 135. 68¢. 

Shuckburgh, Cyropaedeia 2. (C) 110. 80¢. 

Holden, Cyropaedeia 6-8. (C) 463. $1.35. 

Blake, Hellenica 1-2. (A&B) 248. $2.00. 

Edwards, /Tellenica 1-2. (C) 244. $1.00. 

Phillpotts, //ellenica: sel. (O) 220. $1.50. 

Edwards, Memorabilia 1; 2. (C) 122; 141. 90¢ each. 

Sewell, Oeconomicus. (C) 224. $1.25. 

Plato 

Adam, Apology. (C) 60¢. 

Dyer, Seymour, Apology, Crito. (G) 246. $3.75. 

Stock, Apology. (O) 140. $1.25. 

Wagner, Apology, Crito. (A&B) $1.76. 

Adam, Crito. (C) 120. 90¢. 

Burnet, Euthyphro, Apology, Crito. (O) 308. $2.00. 

Graves, Euthyphro. (M) 159. 44¢. 

MacGregor, Jon. (C) 68. 70¢. 

Burnet, Phaedo. (QO) 314. $2.00. 

Bury, Philebus. (C) 311. $4.00. 

Adam, Protagoras. (C) 250. $1.50. 

Adam, Republic 1-5. (C) 380. $3.75. 

Bluck, Seventh, Eighth Letters. (C) 188. $1.75. 

Demosthenes 

Donnelly, De corona. (DM) 356. $2.25. 

Holmes, Tyler, De corona. (A&B) 304. $2.20. 


(C) 112- 


MacGregor, Olynthiacs. (C) 153. $1.00. 
Davies, Philippics. (C) 161. $1.00. 

Tyler, Philippics. (A&B) 157. $1.64. 

Paley, Sandys, Priv. Orat.: Pt. 2. (C) $2.75. 


New Testament 

Scrivener, NV. T. in Orig. Gr. (C) 667. $3.00. 

Souter, Nowum Testamentum Graece. (QO) 520. $2.00. 

Cambridge Greek Testament, 10 vols.: Matthew; Luke; 
Acts; Corinthians 1; 2; Galatians; Ephesians; James; 
Peter 2; Jude. (C) 90¢-$1.75. 

Greek Testament for Beginners, 2 vois.: Luke; Acts. (C) 
308; 322. $1.15; $1.50. 


Plutarch 
Holden, 3 vols.: Gracchi; Sulla; Timoleon. 
361; 354. $1.60; $1.60; $1.75. 


Lucian 
Jerram, Vera historia. (O) 101. $1.25. 


Greek Grammars; Elementary Greek Books 
Burgess, Bonner, Elementary Greek. (SF) 242. $2.50. 
Bryant, Lake, Element. Greek Grammar. (QO) 124. 85¢. 
Chase, Phillips, New /ntrod. to Gr. (Ha) 186. $4.00. 
Connell, Short Gram. Attic Greek. (A&B) 205. $2.16. 
Crosby, Schaeffer, Introd. to Gr. (A&B) 422. $2.88. 
Davis, Beg. Gram. Gr. New Test. (Harpers) 269. $3.00. 
Goodwin, Gulick, Greek Grammar. (G) 457. $6.00. 
Nunn, Short Synt. N. Test. Greek. (C) 192. $1.35. 
Pharr, iJomeric Greek for Beg. (He) 433. $3.68. 
Robertson, Davis, Short Gr. of N. Test. (Harpers) 454. 
$3.00. 
Schoder, Horrigan, 2 vols.: Reading Course in Homeric 
Greek. (Loyola U. Press) 354; 306. $2.28; $2.34. 
White, First Greek Book. (G) 354. $3.50. 


DICTION ARIES 


Autenrieth, Homeric Dictionary. (ABC) 297. $3.50. 
Berry, Gr.-Eng.; Eng.-Gr. Dict. (F) 1098. $5.00. 
Cassell’s Latin Dictionary. (Funk & Wagnalls) $3.25. 
Harpers’ Latin Dictionary. (ABC) 2019. $20.00. 
Indexed Lat.-Eng.; Eng.-Lat. Dict. (F) 933. $3.75. 
Lewis, Elementary Latin Dictionary. (ABC) 1029. $6. 
Liddell, Scott, Jones, 2 vols.: Gr.-Eng. (O) 2160. $25.00. 
Liddell, Scott, Abr. Greek-English. (QO) 808. $3.00. 
Liddell, Scott, Greek Lexicon. (F) 840. $5.00. 

Smith, Eng.-Lat. Dictionary. (ABC) 754. $12.00. 
White, Lat.-Eng.; Eng.-Lat. (F) 1035. $5.00. 

White, Lat.-Eng.; Eng.-Lat. (G) 1035. $6.00. 
Analytical Gr. Lex. to N. Test. (Harpers) $4.00. 
Green, Gr.-Eng. Lex. to N. Test. (Harpers) $1.50. 
Souter, Pocket Lexicon New Test. (O) 298. $2.00. 
Thayer, Gr.-Eng. Lex. New Test. (ABC) 727. $10.50. 


PLAIN TEXTS 


Many teachers prefer using unannotated texts. <A list 
of available Oxford Classical Texts may be obtained 
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from Oxford University Press, New York 11, N. Y. 
Lists of the Budé, Teubner, Editiones Helveticae and 
Thesaurus Mundi (Medieval and Renaissance Latin) 
series may be obtained from their authorized U. S. repre- 
sentative, Stechert-Hafner, 31 East 10 St., New York 3, 
Ne-¥s 


REVIEWS 


Introduction to Latin: An Elementary Text for Col- 
leges. By Evcene W. Miter. Pittsburgh: Privately 
Printed, 1951. Pp. xxi, 357. $3.00. (May be ob- 
tained from the University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa.) 


author, 


Survey of Latin Fundamentals (For College Stu- 
dents). By Ben L. CuHarney. Dubuque: Wm. C. 
Brown Company, 1950. Pp. vii, 198. $3.00. 


Both of these texts are designed for college instruc- 
tion and represent the attempts of instructors to formal- 
ize the results of their experience in the classroom. 
Miller, in his introduction, ably defines the demands upon 
elementary Latin on the college level: “progress in the 
reading of Latin ... rapid and ... intelligent.” To meet 
this demand he is firmly convinced that, early in the 
first year, the student must be introduced to continuous 
Latin selections. Thus the text, beginning with Lesson 
IX, centers about selections from Fabulae Faciles, and 
it is these selections which determine the order of pres- 
entation of grammar and syntax. This is the primarily 
distinctive feature of Miller’s work. 
tion, a second feature which deserves_comment, i.e., the 
syntactical reviews (pp. 30, 60, 97, 124, and 176), which 
are incorporated with grammatical reviews in five review 
chapters. These syntactical reviews are a useful means 
for the student to observe syntactical function in reverse 
(that is, the way one expresses English in Latin) and 
are admirable in that for answers they do not merely 


There is, in addi- 


require the mental gymnastics demanded by syntactical 


classification, but rather emphasize the form in which 
ideas are expressed. 

Charney, in contrast with Miller, maintains the tradi- 
tional choice of Caesar “as the basis for vocabulary and 
subject matter,” adding the Cupid and Psyche story “to 
provide connected reading matter as well as. variation 
from the inevitable nature of Caesarian content.” He 
introduces the infinitive in Lesson III and the participle 
in Lesson IX, believing that the student profits from an 
introduction to, and continued practice in, such 
There are other indications 


early 
familiar Latin constructions. 
that Charney has profited from his experience in the 
teaching art. For example, recognizing that the gram- 
matical term “first conjugation” need not determine the 
chronological course of learning, he presents the second 


conjugation first because with it the student readily 
grasps the principle of adding personal endings to verb 
stems. Similarly, after the vocabularies he customarily 
presents a series of notes which pertain to individual 
words the usages of which are several and cannot be 
adequately defined within the limits of a vocabulary 
listing (e.g., p. 96, where eight sentences illustrate, in 
the meaning of conferre, variations governed by gram- 
matical and syntactical laws). Such characteristics as 
these not only serve, however, to commend Charney’s 
teaching, but ought to make the text useful to instruc- 
tors whose primary training has not been in Latin and 
who, therefore, instruct by virtue of their acquaintance 
with, rather than by their competence in, the language. 

Both Miller and Charney present grammar and syntax 
according to the traditional methods of classification. 
The main difference between the two is that Charney 
is rather more complete than Miller. Miller, for ex- 
ample, explains (55) that an ablative of cause may 
have a preposition but provides no example; Charney 
(89) asserts that the preposition is not infrequently as- 
sociated with “expressions of emotion, pain, and the 
like” and provides within a total of six illustrations two 
which contain the causal ablative with a preposition, one 
being the result of an idea of pain (at least this is what 
I derive from ex vulneribus aeger), the other being the 
idiomatic phrase hac ex or de causa. Similarly, in deal- 
ing with subjunctive by attraction, Miller (99) states 
that it occurs “frequently” and yet cites no example of 
when it does not; Charney, however, rules (125) that 
attraction occurs if the dependent clause is “regarded 
as an integral or essential part” of the subjunctive clause 
or indirect statement upon which it is dependent and 
gives, of a total of six illustrations, two which illustrate 
non-attraction. 

The weakest characteristic of the work of Miller 
and Charney is what the reviewer considers an inade- 
quate treatment of the subjunctive, and perhaps is the 
result of non-familiarity with the scholarship in the 
syntax of the subjunctive. Basic is the fact that the 
independent subjunctive is presented (Miller, Lesson LI; 
Charney, Lesson XXXV) subsequent to the dependent 
(Miller, first in XXV; Charney, Lesson 
XXVIII). This results in the mistaken impression that 
the subjunctive acquires its meanings from its usage in 
subordination, whereas actually the reverse is true: its 
usage in subordination is directly related to its original 
independent meanings (this is accepted whether one fol- 
lows the traditional or functional view first stated by 
Delbriick, or the formal or descriptive thesis of Oertel 
and Morris: cp. S. A. Handford, The Latin Subjunctive 
[London 1947] 15-23, for a condensed review of each 
position and its supporters, with the notable exception 
of Mendell for the formalists, e.g., Latin Sentence Con- 
struction [New Haven 1917] 104-107). Consequently 
the meanings of the dependent subjunctives are given 


Lesson 
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without basic explanations of their variance (e.g., for 
purpose, Miller, p. 91, “that he might ask, to ask”; 
Charney, p. 108, “to conquer, in order to conquer, that 
he may conquer, that he might conquer.” For an ap- 
positive clause, Miller, p. 120, “that he should go”; 
Charney, p. 110, “that they shouldn’t follow’). Like- 
wise, in the discussion of the sequence of tenses, Miller 
(91-93) pays no attention to temporal relationship, and 
Charney (115-116) merely states its formulae. Neither 
demonstrates its significance in the meaning of the de- 
pendent subjunctive (cf. Handford op. cit. 140-147). 
Finally, in the presentation of subjunctive by attraction, 
Miller provides no basis for briefly defining or intel- 
ligently comprehending the underlying reasons for at- 
traction, while Charney is inadequate (cf. Tenney 
Frank’s dissertation, Attraction of Mood in Early Latin 
[Chicago 1904] 58). 

Both Miller and Charney are to be commended for 
publishing texts wherein they try to meet the needs of 
college instruction. They thus emphasize not only the 
need for good college texts but also the fact that on 
the threshold of higher education there has been placed 
the responsibility both of training in an area which 
until recently has not always been accepted as part of 
the college curriculum and also of producing material 
to facilitate that training. However, in their present 
form, the texts cannot be regarded as competitors of, 
or as substitutes or replacements for, the work of Het- 
tich and Maitland (Latin Fundamentals [New York 
1950]), which, despite certain difficulties, is now in its 
third edition. 


Rosert B. WooLsey 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Classical Myths in Sculpture. By WaAtterR RAYMOND 
AcArp. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 


1951. Pp. 203; 97 fig. $5.00. 


In recent years the continuity of the Graeco-Roman 
heritage in literature has been treated extensively in 
Highet’s The Classical Tradition (New York 1949; re- 
viewed CW 44 [1950/51] 56-57). Professor Agard, who 
is well known for his combination of classical scholarship 
and art history, follows the same objective in the more 
limited field of sculpture. His new book will become a 
constant companion to all those concerned with teaching 
and studying the humanities. 

The author starts with a general outline of the mytho- 
logical tradition in sculpture, taking as examples such 
different and complementary ideals as the representation 
of Apollo and of Aphrodite through the ages. The dis- 
cussion of Greek and Roman sculpture presents the in- 
terpenetration of religion and art in the Hellenic world, 
and the transmission and transformation of the Greek 


motives by the different spirit of Rome. Excellent full- 
page photographs accompany the analysis of some of the 
works representative of the various stages of Greek 
religious thought, such as the Demeter of Cnidus, that 
unrivaled masterpiece of Greek religious art, the Apollo 
of Olympia, the Aphrodite of Cyrene, the Lemnian 
Athena, and the Nike of Samothrace. In the Apollo 
and the Demeter one may find the opposite ideals of the 
extrovert and of the introvert type. Instead of the 
technically brilliant showpiece of the Laoco6én and other 
works of little merit, one would like to see in a second 
edition such works as the three glorious heads in Boston: 
the Zeus, the Aphrodite, and the Unknown Goddess of 
the early fourth century B.c.; the Eleusinian Relief; the 
Zeus-Hera metope of Selinus; the Asclepius of Melos, 
prototype of the Christian concept of the divine Savior ; 
and one of the Attic grave steles, such as the Warrior 
Relief from the Piraeus or the relief from the Ilissus 
with its grand presentation of the tragedy of death in 
the middle of life. The main stream of the Roman 


genius in sculpture flows into historical relief and por- 


traiture. However, the religious spirit survives in pro- 
vincial art as exemplified by the many Gallo-Roman 
statues, one of which might have been reproduced be- 
cause of the importance of these works for the art of 
the cathedrals. 

The two chapters on the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance deal with the continuity and constant re-inter- 
pretation of the ancient heritage. The mediaeval blend 
of the Graeco-Roman tradition with Christianity and 
with the new experience of the nations in the West and 
North is presented in examples. The 
changing attitude toward the human body, varying during 
the different centuries, is strikingly reflected in the types 
of religious sculpture. As in poetry, the pagan divini- 
ties survive on the margin, often re-interpreted as Chris- 
tian symbols, especially as personifications like Sun and 
Moon, Earth and Water. The mediaeval chapter, good 
as it is, deserves more detailed treatment, considering the 


well-selected 


paramount importance of this period as the synthesis of 
Western civilization. The illustration might include Gio- 
vanni Pisano’s pulpit in Pisa with Hercules as a counter- 
part to the Archangel, and with the personification of 
Pisa as survival of pagan city goddesses. Often the 
ancient concept is transformed: Demeter and Venus turn 
into the Virgin and Eve, and the Apolline ideal of man- 
liness becomes the saint warrior. This continuity of 
ideal types would appear even more clearly if a few more 
representative works were pictured, e.g. the Visitation at 
Reims; Quercia’s, Ghiberti’s, or Riemenschneider’s Eve; 
and St. Theodore of Chartres or the Bamberger Reiter. 
The Renaissance sculptures reveal man in a new relation 
to himself and to the realities of life, with elements of 
neo-paganism coloring the surface of the Christian order. 
The book offers powerful examples of ancient gods and 
personifications adorning the public fountains, sculptures 
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which are among the glories of the age in Italy and 
Germany. Since the sculptural presentation of the Apollo 


and the Aphrodite ideals is among the subjects of the 
book, a new edition might add two masterpieces: Hans 
Vischer’s Apollo in Nurnberg, and Sansovino’s Venus 
in the National Gallery in Washington (instead of his 
Bacchus). 

In the treatment of the Age of Louis XIV and of 
Neoclassicism and its aftermath on both the 
Atlantic, Professor Agard confirms the thesis that every 
age reveals its own character in the way it chooses, 
combines, and transforms the motives of the Greek heri- 
tage. In the era of Neoclassicism the contrast in level 
between sculpture and literature is amazing; every visi- 
tor to Goethe’s house in Weimar or to Humboldt’s in 
Tegel or to their counterparts in England becomes aware 


sides of 


that Canova’s sugar-coated smoothness and Thorvald- 
sen’s tame academicism were indeed regarded as a re- 
birth of Greek genius. The last hundred years, with 
their emphasis on science and “progress,” were no fer- 
tile ground for the preservation of the great heritage. 
The classical motives, however, survive, as Professor 
Agard illustrates, sometimes distorted by sentimentalism 
or sensualism, more often—as with many sculptures of 
the American school—producing works of a sound but 
uninspired eclecticism. In the middle of the general 
decline in taste there arise individuals of power and 
capacity. The book gives good examples of Rodin, Bour- 
delle, Maillol, Milles, and Kolbe; one would like to 
have represented also the work of Hildebrand and ot 
Mestrovic. Among the Americans discussed are Rine- 
hart, St. Gaudens, Lawrie, McCarten, T. H. Jones, and 
S. Waugh. 
than great, are typical of a society lost in the anarchy 
of values and looking for new directions. It would be 
interesting to have some reflections On the use of classical 
motives in the official sculptures of the totalitarian re- 
gimes of our times. The disciplined and impersonal 
sobriety of the classical style holds a certain attraction 
for the absolute and 
amples of Antiquity and of the Middle 


These modern works, often more graceful 


super-state ; indeed, as the ex- 
\ges indicate, 
sculpture by its very nature seems more appropriate for 
the presentation of an established order and of general 
ideas than of individual l’art pour l'art fancies. 
Professor Agard has such a rich store of material and 
ideas that one wonders whetlier the ten pages of the 
Glossary of Divinities and Heroes might not have been 
better used for additions to the text and the illustrations. 
The inclusion of such a glossary is in itself a sign of 
the decline of the Classics in this age when people know 
about stars, and quarter- 
backs, but have to look up the identity of Agamemnon 


everything movie crooners, 


or Apollo. 
Ferix M. WASSERMANN 


KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Griechische Grammatik auf der Grundlage von Karl 
Brugsmanns Griechischer Grammatik. By Epuarp 
Scuwyzer. Vol. II: “Syntax und syntaktische 
Stilistik.” Completed and edited by ALBert DepruN- 
NER. (‘Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft,” II. 1. 
2.) Munich: Beck, 1950. Pp. xxiii, 714. DM 48. 


On looking at this volume one feels deeply impressed, 
even moved. Here, post tot discrimina rerum, we see 
happily completed a work of unparalleled richness which 
was begun almost a generation ago, with the first two 
instalments published in 1934 and 1939. In 1943 Schwyzer 
died, and Debrunner finished the work. It is one of the 
finest monuments to that great Swiss tradition in his- 
torical linguistics which still shows such amazing vitality. 


Both authors were particularly qualified to replace the 
old Brugmann-Thumb with a new version because of 
their added competence—shared, of course, by Thumb 
himself—in mediaeval and modern Greek and, in Schwy- 
zer’s case, because of his first-hand experience in the 
handling of the living dialect materials of Swiss German. 
The result is a deepened historical perspective and a 
fresh and refreshing approach to many problems that 
are traditionally seen through Attic eyes. It is doubly 
gratifying that this second volume on Syntax and Style 
is conservative in arrangement, and does not baffle the 
user (who must still work without an index, pending 
publication of the announced over-all index volume by 
Dr. Demetrius J. Georgacas of Chicago) with the ex- 
asperating innovations found in the first. Conventional 
syntax is admittedly a complex combination of lexical, 
constructional, and even translational statement; but the 
time for fundamental redefinitions has hardly come. 


With truly historical tact, born of life-long familiarity 
with Greek and with other languages, the authors refuse 
to become entangled in metaphysical discussions, and 
always keep close to the categories of the language itself, 
even though they must often leave them undefined. It is 
strange that they should not have thought Meillet’s defi- 
nition of the “sentence” worthy of quotation (cf. p. 619 
of the work under review; cf. also A. Meillet, /ntroduc- 
tion a Vétude comparative des langues indo-européennes* 
[Paris 1934] 355), since it seems to be the only one 
worthy of the name. Often treated and often mistreated 
topics like gender (27-38, etc.), aspect and tense (246-301), 
and hypotaxis (634-689) are expounded with such a deep 
understanding of both detail and general characteristics 
that the inadequacies of the more speculative remarks in 
some introductory or concluding paragraphs do not even 
count (as when gender is explained in the well-known 
mythological fashion, and a great deal of effort is ex- 
pended on seemingly aberrant cases, with the ultimate 
admission that “many assignments [of a given word to a 
given gender] cannot be understood” [34]; a glance at 
the noun classes observed, say, in Bantu or Algonquian, 
alluded to by our authors [35-36], should show that the 
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grammatical meanings of these classes are nowhere any 
more clear-cut than, for instance, that of the grammatical 
meaning of the English plural: why “barley,” but 
“oat-s”?). 

Needless to say, there is a wealth of examples, and 
there is also an extremely reliable critical analysis of the 
work done on every single problem since the Greek gram- 
marians. Occasionally, Schwyzer reverses himself; thus, 
metangelos (Homer) is again taken as a compound 
(internuntius) rather than as a misinterpretation of met’ 
angelos (482; cf. Vol. I, p. 435, n. 5 of the work under 
review). Other details cannot be discussed here. The 
printing is excellent, and misprints quite rare. Latin 
Jupiter (63) should hardly have been printed with one 
p without some comment, and the Slavic forms cited 
on page 250 are not entirely correct. 


Henry M. Hoenicswacp 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Der Friede des Augustus. By FrANz BECKMANN. 
(“Schriften der Gesellschaft zur Forderung der West- 
falischen Landes-Universitat zu Miinster,” No. 25.) 
Miinster: Aschendorff, 1951. Pp. 59. DM 1.20. 


The subject of this inaugural address by the incoming 
rector of the University of Miinster in Westphalia is a 
reinterpretation of the nature of the Augustan principate 
in terms of the historical character of the Roman people. 
According to the author, one of the important distinc- 
tions between Greek and Roman is the former’s urge to- 
ward inventive and original creation and the latter’s in- 
terest in preserving, adapting, and restoring that which 
already exists. Caesar’s failure to adhere to the tradi- 
tions of his countrymen made inevitable the failure of 
his innovations; Augustus, by exemplifying the conserva- 
tive mores et instituta maiorum, succeeded in restoring 
what was on the brink of destruction, not by “Netuschép- 
fung” but through “Umbildung.” The principal merit 
of this discussion is its stress on the concept of cura, in 
which Beckmann sees the central theme of both the Ver- 
gilian Georgics and the Augustan res publica restituta: 
essentially the effort to make the best of what we have 
(rather than to replace it by something new), it acquires 
ethical value through its application to the service of the 
weak and needy—pacisque imponere morem, parcere sub- 
tectis et debellare superbos. 

As an essay to explain historical phenomena in terms 
of impersonal forces on a world-wide scale, the author’s 
remarks are illuminating and well suited to impress upon 
the layman the importance of Rome in laying the foun- 
dations of the modern world. Unfortunately, by abstain- 
ing from any consideration of the Romans, Augustus in- 
cluded, as individual human beings not necessarily aware 
of or in agreement with the historical mission here as- 


signed to them, he also gives the impression of uncritical 
glorification and one-sided admiration. Beckmann’s Au- 


gustus is certainly not the Augustus of Ronald Syme. 
The true picture lies somewhere in between. 
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Baron, Salo W. A Social and Religious History of 
the Jews. Volumes 1 and 2: Ancient Times. 2nd 
ed., ix, 415, 493 pages. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1952 $12.50 

Charlesworth, M. P. The Roman Empire. 215 pages. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1951 (Home 
University Library) $2.00 
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and India. 2nd ed., xxiii, 561 pages, maps, diagrs. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1951 50s. 

Volterra, Eduardo. Bibliografia di diritto agrario 
romano. 141 pages. Florence: Coppini, 1951 (Us- 
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100 pages, ill. Halle: Niemeyer, 1951 9 M. 
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113 pages, 106 photographs and plans in 

American Academy, 


pography. 
text, 3 folding maps. Rome: 
1951 (Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, 
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Picard, Colette, 70 pages, ill. 
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350, 400, 350 L. 
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Berlin: 
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750 fr. 
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Vienna: Rohrer, 1951 


pages, 


Sculpture romaine. L’art préhistorique. Ill. Paris: 
Braun, 1951 (Coll. “Les Maitres”) 165 fr. 

Toussaint, Maurice. Répertoire archéologique du 
Departement de Seine-et-Oise. Periode gallo-romaine 
et époque-franque. 142 pages, ill. Paris: Picard, 1951 
1300 fr. 

Wolf, Walther. Die Stellung der agyptischen Kunst 
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KKiinstlers in der agyptischen Kunst. 2 Aufsatze. 64 
pages, ill., 6 plates. Hildesheim: Gerstenberg, 1951 
3.20 M. 

Saria, Balduin. Der romische Gutshof von Winden 
am See. Mit Beitragen v. C. Praschniker, G. Pascher, 
u. E. Polaschek. 63 pages, ill. Eisenstadt (Haydn- 
gasse) : Burgenlandisches Landesarchiv, 1951 20 M. 
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Kerényi, C. The Gods of the Greeks. Translated 
from the German by Norman Cameron. 320 pages, 
ill. New York: Thames and Hudson, 1951 $4.75 

Nilsson, Martin P. Cults, Myths, Oracles and Poli- 
tics in Ancient Greece. 177 pages. Lund; Gleerup, 
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FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE C. A. A. S. 
ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
APRIL 18 and 19, 1952 


lfor the announcement of the meeting, 
and details concerning hotel and dinner 
reservations (which must be made before 
. April 10), please see page 185 of this 
volume. The complete program will ap- 
pear in the next issue. 
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Stoa. Der Begriff d. Natur in d. stoischen Ethik. 
125 pages. Berlin: privately printed, 1951 (Disserta- 
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Der Naturbegriff in der Physik und 

Logik der alten Stoa. Ein Beitr. zum Verstandnis 

stoischer Ideologie. 116 3erlin: privately 

printed, 1951 (Dissertation) 


Simon, Marie. 


pages. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

A novel about Jesus and 
426 pages. New York: 
$4.75 

Julia Valeria. 

New 


Brod, Max. The Master. 
the Greek poet Meleager. 
Philosophical Library, 1951 

Gale, Elizabeth. 

243 pages. 


A story of ancient 

Rome. — xi, York: Putnam, 1951 
$2.50 

Hill, Katherine. 
pages. New York: Putnam, 1951 

Shaw, Dick. Liberated -Latin. 
Soglow. 92 New York: Doubleday, 
$1.75 

Springhetti, Aemilius. latinitatis scripta 
auctorum recentium (saec. XV-XX). xi, 775 pages. 
Rome: Pontificia Universita Gregoriana, 1951 (Latini- 


tas Perennis, 1) 


Rome Is the World. A novel. 304 


$3.50 
Illustrated by O. 
1951 


pages. 


Selecta 


NOTES AND NEWS 


This department deals with events of interest to classicists; 
the contribution of pertinent items is welcomed. Also welcome 
are items for the section of Personalia, which deals with ap- 
pointments, promotions, fellowships, and other professionally sig- 
nificant activities of our colleagues in high schools, colleges, and 
universities. 


The Classical Association of New England will 
hold its forty-sixth Annual Meeting at the Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., on Friday and Satur- 
day, March 21 and 22, 1952. The following papers will 
be presented during the sessions: “Roman Education and 
Valerius Maximus,” by Professor Francis R. Bliss of 
Colby College; “Latin—the Language Background for 
Everyone,” by Mrs. Martha W. Eddy of the Enfield, 
Conn., High School; “The Influence of Homer and 
Vergil upon Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata,’ by Mr. 
W. E. Gillespie of the Phillips Exeter Academy; “The 
Education of Dr. Knock,” by Mr. Albert Lynd of 
Sharon, Mass.; “Crete: Glimpses into Its Past and 
Present,” by Professor Barbara P. McCarthy of Wel- 
lesley College; ‘Latin—Dead or Alive,” by Rev. John 
C. Petrauskas of the Marianapolis Preparatory School; 
“Sowing the Seed,” by Miss Susan E. Shennan of the 
New Bedford, Mass., High School; “Influences of Pre- 
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Augustan Latin,” by Sister M. Agnes of Mt. Saint 
Joseph Academy, West Hartford, Conn.; “The Catalogue 
of Heroines in Odyssey 11,” by Professor Stuart G. P. 
Small of Yale University; “What is Basic in Latin for 
the College Candidate?,’ by Mr. J. Appleton Thayer of 
Saint Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. The annual dinner 
will take place on Friday evening, and for this occasion 
members are invited to be the guests of the Phillips 
Exeter Academy. Following the dinner there will be 
an address by Professor Charles G. Osgood of Princeton 
University; his subject will be “Palingenesy.” Further 
information may be secured from the Secretary of the 
Association, Professor F. Stuart Crawford, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston 15, Mass. 

The Indiana College Classical Teachers Associa- 
tion will hold its Spring Meeting at St. Joseph’s 
College, Collegeville, Indiana, on May 2 and 3, 1952, 
reports Professor Mars M. Westington, the Association’s 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Professor Francis R. Walton of the University of 
Chicago informs us that aid is requested for Dr. 
Tatiana Warscher, the Pompeian archaeologist, who 
is now, at the age of 71, nearly destitute. Herself a 
victim of the Russian revolution, in which her husband 
was killed, she risked her own life during the German 
occupation of Rome by giving shelter to victims of 
Nazism, and for several years she generously shared her 
slender resources with a family of Rumanian refugees. 
She is still actively engaged in work on her great 
photographic record of Pompeii, the Corpus Typologicum 
Pompeianum. All so far prepared is now being made 
available in microfilm by Professor C. Bradford Welles 
of Yale University, but the income from sales is barely 
sufficient to cover the costs of her materials. Tor the 
necessities of life she is increasingly dependent on the 
support of her American friends, many of whom have in 
times past enjoyed her hospitality and profited by her 
rich and detailed knowledge of Pompeii. Individual gift 
parcels of food and used clothing (of any sort) are most 
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welcome, and may be sent to her direct at Via David‘ 
Silvagni 4, Roma 8-18, Italy. It is hoped, however, that 
many of her friends and others will wish also to assist 
in providing her with a modest Social Pension. Con- 
tributions for this may be sent to Professor Walton at 
the University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois, and will 
be forwarded as received, anonymously or not as the 
donors may prefer. Since the need is a continuing one, 
regular donations, however small, are particularly de- 
sirable, but single or occasional gifts will of course be 
most gratefully received. 
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TEACH WITH THE TOOLS OF TODAY 
Reach the eye, the ear, the voice 
Set an impersonal standard 

Drill in unison or individually 

Let them take the records home 
The solution for the slow student 


The answer to modern problems 
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YOUR STUDENT LIKES MACHINES 
He has never lived without them 
Make them part of his learning 
Save yourself and serve him 

let him learn what mastery is 

Let him try for higher goals 


Let him learn the Latin easily 








